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ABSTRACT* 

«r The 1830s marked a lusK first flowering of democtatic 
journalism in America — participatory journalism of the' sort that 
Alexis de Tocquevill^e heralded. But contrary to standard journalism 
history, this democratic press had nothing to do with the rise of the 
penn}{ press; in fact, William Lloyd Garrison'^ abolitionist paper, 
"The Liberator," best expresses Tocqueville' s ideals. Trusting in 
God's truth; Garrison argued that free inquiry would lead to truth 
and that slavery could not stand up to free discussion. As time went 
on. Garrison moved from a narrow antislavery stand to advocacy of ' 
free expression and free exercise of reason in all areas. For him,* 
discussion was the essence of both journ^lisrif and democracy, and 
jreader participation and free discussion involving all parties were 
essential to the paper. But in the end, though bot^ Tocgueville and 
parrison believed in a participatory, assbciat ionas, group-based 
press, the penny papers that grew up in the 1830s and 1840s did not 
embody their ideal, ending up more commercial than democratic. 
(JL) 
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Abstract * ^ 

TOCQUEVILLE, GARRISON, AND^THE PERFECTION OF. JOURNALISM ^ ^ 

What is the purpose of ' the newspaper in a democratic society? Alexis' de 
Tocqueville thought he knew the answer to this question, and he thought he saw 
emerging in the United' States in the ld30s a>.newspap9r sjrstem th^t would serve, 
de^cracy well, Tocqueville' a vision, howevei^, usually so pres<:ient and sure/ 
was^characteristically shoirt sighted when focuscKi upon the press. Within' 
two years of Tocq\ieville«s. visit to the United States in 1831-32, a democratic ^ 
revolution of sorts in the Ajmerican newspapefr prfess had flWeed begun, Jwith the 
arrival of the first penny paper in N^ew York City. 

. But democratization via commercialization, the hallmai^c of the° penny press, 
what not at all v*iat Tocqueville thought he saw at hand in 1831-32. Tocqueville 
was misled because he had visited the' United States during \ix^ was perhaps the 
most critical turning point in American press history. Tocqueville observed . 
the American press through a "kind 6f democratic, pluralist window' that seemed 
to have opened in America' tyith the rise of voluntary asspciationism and that 
would close again with the onslaught of journalistic commercialism. It was a 
fleeti^ng glimpse of what democratic Journalism might have been in America — 
but never was. - 

^ This paper is about Tocqueville »sr vision and how that vision was embodied 
in one American newspaper in the 1830s, William Lloyd Garrison's abolitionist 
paper. The Liberator . In genei^al, I argue that this period marked a lush 
first flowering of democratic Journalism in America — participatory journalism 
of the sort that Tocqueville heralded. But thjjp flush of democracy in joiir- 
nalism had nothing to- do with the rise of the penny press, as standard jour- 
nalism histories take for granted; in fact, 'the penny press was inhejrently : 
inimical to it. 

More^ specifically, I argue that William Lloyd Garrison's Vision of parti- 
cipatory Joumaliam was as central to his understanding of human society as 
was his vision of abolition and universal emancipation. Indeed, it mi^t be 
said that for both Garrison and Tocqueville the perfection of ^democratic 
so^ety and the perfection of Journalism 'were one.^ 

by David Paul Nord ' ^ ^ 
School of Journalism 
Indiana University ^ 
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, TOCQUEVILLE, GARRISON, AND THE PERFECTION OF JOURNALISM 

* 0 

What is the purpose of the newspaper in a democratic society? Alexis de 



Tocqueville, ^o\ight|^ knew the answer to this question^ and he thouj^t he saw 
emerging in the Unitgd States in the 1830s \a newspaper system that would seinre 
democracy well. Tocqueidlle's vision, however, u^ixally so prescieAt aiid p^ure, 
was uncharacteristically short sighted when focused upon the press. Within two 
years of Tocqueville's visit to the Ihiited States in l$31-32, a democratic 
revolution of sorts jji the American newspaper press had indeed begun, witK the- 
arrival of the first penny paper in New York City, The first volume of Tocque- 
ville^s Democracy in America appeared the same-year, 1835* as the greatest df 
the early penny papers, James Gordon Bennett's New York Herald . But ^emocra- 
tizatidr^^a commercialization, the hallmark of the penny press, was not at all 
what TocqueviUe thou^t he saw at hand in 1831-32. Tocqueville was misled . 
because he had visited the United States during what was pertiaps the most 



critical turning point in' American Tpress h^tory. Tocqueville observed the 
American press throu^ a kind of democratic, pluralist window that seemed to ' 
have opened in America with the rise 6f voluntary associationism and that would 
close again with^ the onslaught of Journalistic commercialism. It was a fleeting 
glimpse of what democratic journ^ism might have been in America — but never ^ 
was. ^ ^ . 

This paper is, about Tocqueville 's vision and how that vision was embodied 
in one American newspaper in the 1830s, William Lloyd Garrison's abolitionist 
newspaper. The Liberator . In general, I will argue that the 1830s mariced a 



lush first flowering of democratic Journalism in America — participatory Jour- 
nalism of the sort that Tocqueville heralded, Sat thi»- flush of democracy in 
journalism had nothing to do with the rise of the penny press, as stand^ird 
Journalism histories take for gr«mtefd; ia fact, the pehny press was inherently 
inimical to it. More specifically, I will argue. that William Lloyd Garrison's 
vision of participatoiy Journalism was as central to his underAtanding of human 
society as was his vision of abolition and universal 'emancipatipn/ Indeed, it 
mi^t be said that for both Garrison *ahd TocquevilJLe the peigfection of democratic 
society and the perfection of Journalism were one. 



' For Tocqueville, one of the most remarkable traits of Americans was 

• ■ ■ ■ * 

penchant for organizing voluntary associations. He wrote: 

• » - 

There are not only commercial and. industrial associations in irfiich all take 
part, but others of a thousand different types — religious, . moral, serious, 
futile, very general and very limited, iramensely^iaMe and very minute i ♦ 
Americans combine to give fetes, found seminaries, build Churches, distri- 
bute books, and send missionariesL to the antipodes, * Hospitals, prisons, and 
schools take shape in that way. Finally, if they want jto proclaim a ^ruth 
or propagate some feeling by the encouragement: of a g^eat example, they form 
an association*!. 1 

Tocqueville explained the Americans' lust ^o organize according to his, cent rial 
theme aboilfe American society: equality. "Among democratic peoples," he said, 

"associations must take the place of the powerftGL private persons whom equality 

2 . 

of conditions hfi^ eliminated." 

Newspapers, Tocqueville believed, were <5rucial instruments for democratic 

association building: ' 

Newspapers make, associations, and association^ make' tl^^^papers; arid if it 
were true to say that associations must mi;GLtiply as x^ckly as conditions ' 
became equal, it is equally certain that the numb^lVpf papers increases in 
proportion as associations multiply. 3 v 

In a democratic society such as the United States, newspapers emei^ge as one of 

the few bulwarks against the menace of^ individualism, and Tocqueville was ^extra- 



1 ^ 

vagfint in his hopes for theni. "We should underrate their importance," he said, 
if we thougjit they Just guaranteed liberty; theji; ^maintain civilization*"; 

Newspapers maintain civilization in a democracy, Tocqi:^eville believed, by 
inakliig collective thou^t and action possible. ' They permit many people ^o 
think the same thoughts and to feel the same feelings, simultaneously. "'A news**- 
paper will live only if it serves- this communitarian function. "A newspaper 

V 

therefore always ^represents , an association whose members are its regular readers. 

Wiis association may be more or less striptly defined, more or less closed, more 

* 

or less numerouSi, but there ^oust at least be the seed of it in men's minds, for 

otherwise the paper would not survive." N(^papers thrive in a democracy, not 

because they are cheap, but because people need them "to communicate with one 

5 * 

another and .to act together." 

/ 9 

TocqujsviUe's assertion that America was the greatest negfspaper country in . 
the world was almoet an understatement. At the time of Tocqueville • s visit in 

, the early 1830s, the United States had some 900 newspapers^, about twice as many 
as Great Britain, its nearest rival. Aggregate newspaper ^circulation in America 
was significantly higher as well. Moreover, the newspaper biSsiness was growing 
rapidly. By 1840, the census Counted 1,631 papers; by 1850, ths figure reached 
2/526, with^ total annual circulation of nearly half a billion copies. The 
decades from 1820 to 1850 mi^t be caAed the"^ take-off stage ^f or^ daily newspapers 
From a handful of twenty-four dailies in 1820, t^ daily newspaper industry grew 
to 138 papers in 1840 and to 254 in 1850. By 1850, dailies accounted for more 
than half of the annual circulation of all periodicals in Aiperica. Yet despite . 
the rise of the daily, the weekly newspaper was then and Would remain for some 
time to come the most commoi^ aiid ubiquitous form of newspaper Journalism in 
America.^ / ^ 

The plethora ,of , newspapers ref le cted the pluralism of America, in Tocqueville 

* view. \ Partly this was due to the federal principle in government,, whic^h was in 



turn the produdt of an intense localism in^erican public life# Each county, 

township, and village held its sacred portion of governmental authority, and 

thus each developed a local political cult\are and a local political press. This 

was tH^ era of th.e frontier newspaper and the local booster 'press. But pluralism 

was not an aspect of geographical localism only, for much of the association 

building that^ Tocquevllie obserVccl^was beginning to be state-yide, regional, 

^even national. Many of the htindreds of new weekly Journals ttet emerged in this 

7 

era were trans-local and specialized by content And audience* If this was the 
era of the urban daily and the frontier ^weekly, it was also the era of another 
new kind of journalism that impressed- Tocqueville very much: th^toatiorxal 
associational press. , \^ ^ 

The 1830s and '40s have been called the A'ge of Reform; -and perhaps no other 
period in American histdiy* has displayed sucl^^lSitMsity, diversify, and opt4,-* ^ 
mism in reform ideology or in the organization of reform work. The natipn's ' ^ 
founding fathers were now dead, and to their children had fallen the dut^ to 
preserve and to perfect the American experiment* Many viewed this as a heavy 
burden indeed, for America was rapidly changing in challenging and often dis- 
turbing ways. Industrialization, urbanization, immigration, changes in political, 
social, and family life — all seemed to require some kind of intervention, some 
kind of reformationX The result was the termpe ranee movement, prison reform, 
Utopian communitarianism, religious missions and Sunday schools^^ public school 
reform!, insane asylums, feminism, labor unionism, pacifism, and more. This was, 
as activists then termed it, a great "Sisterhood of Reforms*" 

The unifying spirit of this age of refomi was perfectionism* Nariwly con- 
strued, perfectionism was an evangelical religious doctrine that rejected the ^ 
pessimistic Calvinisi J^ew of human nature, declaring instead that individual 
siiyiers could themselves repudiate sin anfi become sanctified oh earth.*^ But 
the 8pii4t of perfectionism flowed far beyond evangeli'cal Protestant Christianity. 
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The notion that men and women could do^ something -to s^ve themselves meant also 
that they could act to save their world. In any age, the great impetus to 
refoxm is ^liot the realization that man is sinful €Uid the^ world flawed; people 
have always known that. Reform grows from the belief that individuals can do 
something about it. In the 1830s and '40s, religious dctetrines of perfeqtionism 
merged nicely with democratic, romantic, and progressive Impulses in the secular 
world to produce a great flood t£de of reform. 

The growth of national reform associatipns, however, depended also upon 
things mor^ mundane than religious spirit. To organize on a national or reg£on« 
al scale, a reform group needed an effective communication network. The infra^ 
stxnicti^e for such networks was beginning to be* built in the 1830s ^ as America^ 
moved into its industrial revolution. Most important was the sd^called trans- 
portation revolution, including improved post roads and turnpikes, river and 
ocean steamers, interior canals^ and finally ra£lroads. These technological 
advances in trai^spbrtation permitted the faster^aAd cheaper movement not only 
of mantifactured goods and agricultural produce, but 6f preachers, lecturers, 
and organization agents, as well.^^ Meanwhile, Improvements in printing and 
papermaking technologies greatly reduced the co&t of producing books, pamph- 
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lets, newspapers, and other associational literature, ^y the 1830s, perhaps 

for the first time in Ameridkn history, a man could actually make a living as. 

12 - 
a reform lecturer or organizational Journalist. This conrauni cation revoliv- 

tion seemed to hold great promise for the perfection of both Journalistic and 

democratic pluralism in America. ' ^ • 

One relatively ininor reform movement of the early 1830 eventually grew to 

touch, in one way or another, nearly every aspect of reform thought and action 

by the 1850s. This was the -movement for the abolition of slavery. Though 

abolitionists were strikingly diverse in the doctrines they professed* and in 

the methods they practiced, they ^shared the perfectionist faith that the nation 
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cotild^be sived from sin by the works of man.^"^ They also shared a shrewd under- 

standing of the new technological possibilities/ for mass conmiinication. 

Between its foiandihg in ld33 and its factional split in. 1840, .the American 

Anti-S]Aveiy Society displayed vividly how an organization cotdd exploit the ^ \ 

transportatioH/communication revolution. From the beginning, the socie^ saw 

its chief purposed as agitation and jaropaganda: ^the moral suasion of American^^., 

public opinion. The so.ciety«s De^ration of iSentiments, adopted at the found^- 

ing 'convention in Di?cember, ld33, makes this intent clear: 

We shall organize Anti-Slavfery Societies, if possible^ in every city, ^ 
town and village in d\ir land. 

We shall send forth agents xo lift up the voice of remonstrance, of 
warning, of entreaty, ai>d of reln^e. ' 

We shall circulate, unsparingly and extensively, afeti^slavery tracts 
and periodicals. , [ 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the .cause of the suffering 
ahd the dtanb.l^ ^ ' 

The abolitionists found most, pulpits closed to them, but the printing press 
proved to be a ready and powerful ally. After quickly founding a weekly news- 
paper. The -Emancipator , the society next launched what was up to that time the 
/greatest printed propaganda, campai^ in American history. In I835, the society 
flooded the mails with more thari a million pieces of anti-slavery literature, 
which were sent free to people all^pver the country, especially irt^the \South. 
The materials rangf?d from four new monthly Journals and a children's newspaper 
to wbodcuts, handkerchiefs, and even chocolate wrappers. 

Public reaction to this onslaught of abolition propaganda was close to 
hysterical, especially in th% Scuth. Southern newspapers Aenouncfd the "incen- 
diary, literature"; mobs bumfed the mail sacks; postmasters stopped delivery, 
with thei^blessing of Postmaster General Amos Kendall; and finally Southern state 
legislatures prohibited the importation of "inflammatory" publications.^^ 

|or Southerners, the mammoth scale of the ld35 propaganda campaign seemed 
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clear evicience thaji abolitionis^ was an enormously rich and powerful conspiracy, 
centered in New York, which was determine to destroy traditional local values 
and institutions. For them, this nationalization of organization and communis 
cation was a threat to the decentralized structure of American republicanism. 
In reality, the American Anti-Slavery Society was neither rich nor powerful. 
It only seemed so because printing and postage we^e cheap. Printing rates 
for the society, in fact, had f)allen almost by \Jhalf in a single jrear, between 
ld34 and 1835. What both Southerners and NorthemeM saw in the great "postal 
campaign" of 1835^was the birth of a new kind of journalism, vrtiich was intimtely 
wedded to a new participant in. American pluralism; the national volumtary asso- 
ciation. 

s 

' / 

The printing press was an instrment not solely for propaganda and agitation. 
Perhaps more Important, it was also a builder of community among the already 
converted, the role that Tocqueville was most interested in. The abolitionist 
movement became a kind of religious congregation in the 1830s, with its members " 
scattered across the land, linked together througji betters, traveling^ agents 
and lecturers, pamphlets, and, perhaps especially, newspapers. In addition, ^ 
the transportation revolution permitted more people to travel to annxaal con- 
ventions, abolitionist fairs and bazaars, afad even to anti-slavexy conclaves 

ai>road. At least a few leaders cotild dedicate their lives to the cause, and 

i8 

make a living at^it. This was something new to American democfjacy, and to 
American joui*nalism as well. , ^ 



. m 

. ^ One ^nan who made his living in abolitionism was William Lloyd Garrison, a 

Journalist by 'training and temperament, and for thirty-five years the editor of 
the most notorious abolitionist paper of thprn a^l. Garrison has regularly been 

V ■ f . 

glorified and* vilified, in'a kind of cyclical faarhion, since his death in 1879. 

ERiC ^ '10 
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Historical opinion has t lines p|Drtrayed him as the moraj conscience Of the ^ 

nation; at other times it hal dismissed hln as a nettlefome, egotistical 

19 ^ ' \ ' ^ 

fanatic. Nearly everyone, however, including his most jwdent debunkers, 

has paife tribute to his skills. as a journalist. The most relentless of ?3arri- 

son's twentijBth-century detractors, Gilbert H. Barnes, wrotey "He was equipped 

by taste and temperament for free-lance Journalism and for nothing else. - Asta ^ 

journalist he was brilliant and prbvocative; s^s a leade^for the anti-slavery 

host he was a name, an ^embodied motto, a figurehead of fanaticism."^ Despite 

agreement that he was a talented Journalist, however, surprising,ly little 

attention has been paid to Garrison's philosophy of Journalism. This is sur- 

prising not because Journalism is scr important in itself, but because Journalism 

was central to Garrison's understanding of emancipation and of the nature of 

a good society. ^ ' . 

Above all else. Garrison believed in God;/ and because he believed in God 

he also b^ieved in truth., ' Truth — God's truth — was what he proposed to tell 

in the pages of The Liberator , the little abolitionist paper that" he launched 

in 1831« "I desire to thanl^ God," he wrote in his famous opening statement, 

"that he en^tbles me to disregard 'the fear of man which bringeth a snare,' and 

to speak, his truth in its simplicity and ppwer." In the second i^sue, he re- 

af finned his "unshaken reliano^pdn the omnipotence of truth." This would ccm- 

' ' 21 

tinue to be The Liberator 's clarion call for tiiirty-five years. During tlie 

, turbulent postal campaign of 183^ > \rfi^n the 'vrtiole country seemed bent upon 

silencing the aoolitionists, Garrxsoi^^^nsistently and serenely held up God's 

truth as the one sure defjim^e. "OufB is that fatnaticism \vhich listens to the 

voice of God>" he wrot.e^ "Otars- is the incendiary spirit of truth, that bums 
22 

up error." 

Men who cjeclare God's truth to hard-hearted sinners are usually called 
prophets, and this is indeed what Garrison thought he was. His language was 




harshy he often sald^ because ^ruth was harsh; and people 'dld^ not want to hear 

4^ 23 

it. But ^ truth would eventually have ^ts way. After the Nat Turner ixjsurrec- 
tion in August, Garrison wrote, with Biblical sureness: "Read the accoxmt, 

of the insurrection in Virginia, and say ii^ether our prophesy be no t^^ fulfilled," 

^^^pl^another occasion he said of his "hard language": I'Like the hand-wj?iting upon 
'the wall of the palai^e, it has caused the knees ^ the American Belshazzar to 

J smite together in terror and filled *with disiM^ all who^ follow in his train, "^ 
What Garrison called prophesy others called agLtatioh, We today mi^t call it ^ 
an effort in agenda setting. By vrtiatever name it is called, the abolitionists* , 
aim was to keep their unpopular message constantly before the public until the . 
consciences of the people were finally touched. This incessant "truth telling" 



IS cehtral to the« abolition ifl^ts* mission, as Garrison and many others defined* 
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Garrison's reputation as a self-righteous, egocentric, intolerant fanatic 

stWs from stx^dent pronouncements such as these about God and truth and pro* 

%phesy, Gei^inlyi Garrison was not modest about his opinions, nor was he re- 

luctant to argue them vigorously. He attacked opponents like a, bird of prey, 

with beak and talons flashing. Indeed, Garrison was a self-righteous^ egocen-* 

trie fanatic. But it W3uld be wrong to 9311 him intolerant. Despite his own 

certainty that he knew the truth. Garrison was a believe^ throu^out^his career 

in free discussion and untrammelei inquiry. Despite, his own deep religiosity, 
ft 

he always defended reason and fi*ee thought — and on se'^ral rather different 
grounds. 

First, G«in:'ison argued that free inquiry would lead to truth, ISiis was 
essentially the standard Anglo-American faith in free discussion that dated 
at Isast jback to John Miltop's "Areopagitica, " .In what is perhaps his fullest 
statement of his philosophy of free expression. Garrison clearly had Milton in 
mind: I ■ . ' 



, -10- - - - . 

My conviction qf the weakness and mutability of error is sUch, that t^e.. 
free utterance of any opinibyi, however contrary to my "own, has long since 
ceased to give me any uneasiness as to the final triumph of Ri^t. My 
confidence in the unconquerable energy of Truth is absolute; and therefore 
I ask for it, \*iat only it requires, •a fair field and no quarter. » 27 

♦ 

Applying this doctrine to abolitionism. Garrison believed simply that slavery 

\ 

could not stand up to free discussion. The violent reaction of the South to 

r ' ■ • . 

the 1835 propaganda campaign wag .ample proof of this. Censorship was the 

South 's only possible defense, for "the slave-system cannot bear investigation." 

After 1635^, free expression became a cause closely associated with abold^pn- 

ism. Garrison made the connection simply and confidently in his prospectus for 

♦ • • • ' » ► - 

2ft * 

I636: "Slavery and freedom of the press cdnnot exist together." 

•*>•... 

Garrison's devotion to free inquiry, however, extended beyond its tactical 
^ utility in the pursuit of truth. Increasingly, as he moved from a narrow anti- 
slavery stance to advocacy of "universal emancipation," free expression and 'free 

•f 

exercise of reason became for Garrison not merely thevway to tmith, but truth 

itself. Individual freedom of thotight and conscience for everyone, along with 

pjbysical independence for slaves, was what universal emancipation was all about. 

"The emancipation of our whole race from the domination of m^" — this was the 

goal. By the 1640s, Garrison had rejected all forms of coercion, ^ligious 

hierarchy, and human gov.emment as incompatible with individual conscience and 

the government of God. Only when the individual is perfectly free could he 

29 

be free to serve God perfectly. As early as 1832, Garrison dedicated The 
f Liberator to a long list of individtxal rights and freedonw, in addition to the 

abolition of slavery; and heo^sximmarized all^^j^hese goals as freedom of 

30 . 

' thought and speech, freedom of choice and action. 

But Garrison had yet another reason for favoring open discussion and free 
f^^iPi^ a reason t^t was at heart journalistic and organizational. For 

Garrison, discussion was the essence of journalism. Though The Liberator is 
ustaally remembered for the vividness of its invectije, perhape a more stxriking 

ER?C 13 
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charaqterlstlc was Its devotion to reader participation through correspondence 
and to the interchange of Information and opinions on abolition and all the 
other reform questions that the paper pursued. From Its founding in 1831 to 
Its' termination in 1865, The Liberator was never merely a propaganda sheet for 
Garrison's favorite causes. It was a forum open to the scattered individuals 
who viewed themselves as a community of reformers. It was a gathering together 

of the faithful. It was, as Garrison said in his valedictory editorial, the 

31 * 

group's "weekly method of communicating with each other. 

The Liberator was not, however, an official organ of any association, 
though it was supported by the Garrison-dominated Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society:? Garridon was much too self-centered and self-righteoxxs to accept 
editorial direction frcm anyone. But Garrison also argued that The Liberator 's 
independence was necessary to secure its role as an open forum for discussion* 
This was its purpose and the secret of^^s success. Garrison said, though 
friends and foes alike did not always understand or agree. Both sides often 
attacked the eccentricities of The Liberator, bec^iuse they believed the paper ' 
reflected or should reflect the principles of th* abolitionist movement in 
general. Not so. Garrison declared. It reflected only his personal views and . 
the views of his readers and correspondents, as he frequently reminded his 
critics: 

For the hundredth time I repeat it, — the ^Liberator is an Independent 
Journal .... Hence it is not only unjust, but extremely base, to make 
any anti-slavery society responsible for >Aat appears in its columns, and 
equally absurd and unreasonable to complain that it is open to the dis- 
cussion of other questions besides that of chattel slavery; and most un-^ 
just is it to hold me responsible for the views of my correspondents, any 
further than they are approved by me. Those who do not want, or cannot 
tolerate such a paper, have a very simple remedy at hand, so far as they 
are concerned — either not to subscribe for it, or, if they are sub- 
scribers, to discontinue it whenever they think proper* I mean that the / 
Liberator shall be a FREE PRESS, in a comprehensive an(l manly sense; and 
I <advlse those who cannot endure free discussion to beware how they give 
it any countenance. 

In this w«y did The Liberator serve the movement most faithfully and fully. 
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Garrison believed, for if to tell the truth was the virtue of the reformer, to 

be free was the virtue of the press. • 

Ihriiie course of his life. Garrison was an editor first and a^ reformer ». 

later, and he never changed the philosophy of Journalism and editorship that 

he developed in the 1820s on the Newbiiryport (Mass.) Free Press and the Benning- 

33 

ton (Vt.) Journal of the Times . As the new twenty-year-old editor of the 

'K 

Free Press , Garrison promised his readers that his coltmms would be open to 

) 

everyone; but he woruld never seek their approval or solicit their-patronage. 

They could subscribe or cancel, as they saw fit. He said the same ^o his 

readers two years later in Vermont. He would accept advice on every subject 

except one: how he should run the paper. In other words, as editor^^te^ ex-^ 

pected to have complete freedom to speak the truth as he saw it. But he offered 

the same right to those who chose to participate in the community that the news- 

paper gathered around itself. 

Garrison condiicted The Liberator on these same editorial principles. From 

the beginning, the fortmi function was central to its mission: 

Before the Liberator was established, I doubt whether, on either side of 
the Atlantic, there, existed a newspaper or periodical that admitted its 
opponents to be freely and impartially h^Si^S" through its columns — as 
freely as its friends. Without boasting, I claim to have set an example 
of fairness and magnanimity, in this respect, such as had never been set 
before; cheerfully conceding to those who were hostile to my views, on any 
subject discussed in the Liberator, not Only as much space as I, or as 
others agreeing with me, might occupy, but even more, if they desired it.35 

At his retirement in 1665, Garrison reaffirmed his belief in his early editor- 

ial principles. "I have never consulted either the subscription list of the 

paper or public sentiment in printing, or omitting to print, any article 

touching any matter whatever," he said, adding that "no Journal . ♦ . has 

granted such freedom in its columns to its opponents; none has so scrupulously 

and uniformly presented all sides of every question discussed in its pages. "^^ 

Of course, no mortal could have been as Just, ffiL|.r, and magnanimous as 
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Garrison liked to remember that he was; and yet the pages of The Liberator > 

weak after webk and year after year, do bear witness to the general acciiracy 

of Garrison's memory, Certadnly, Garrison never held back his own "views . .^In 

his famous opening statement in 1831 > he pjromised: "I will not equivocate ~ 

37 

I will not excuse — I will not retreat a single inch," Historians generally 
agree that this is one editorial promise that the editor \cept. But Garrison 
also fulfilled his promise to keep The Liberator 's columns open for free dis- 
cussion. The "Communications" department was always a centerpiece of the 
paLper, often taking all of the first page and more of the four-page sheet. 
Indeed, in the paper's first year, GarHson sometime? complained that "to 

ac^mmodate otir numerous correspondents we are a^in necessitated tcM^exclude 

' 38 
oiar own communication3 to the public." Wh^ philosophical or tactical debates 

aros^ among abolitionists, such as the confj^ct over political action -at the 

end of the 1830s, Garrison fou^t aggreltsivfely for his point of view. But he 

gave space to all. At such times. The Liberator was practiccdly given over 

to publication of letters, articles, speeches, statements, and rebuttals 

39 W 

all sides of the controversy. 

The Liberator also carried nLterial from true enemies as well as from 



opponents from within the movement. Garrison seeded almost to delight in re- 



printing the abuse that the mainstream /newspapers^ frcm North and South, heaped 
upon him and the anti-slavfery movement. Newspapers weire not his only enemies. 
In a private letter in 1831, he wrote/,f "1 am constantly receiving anonymous 
letters, filled with abominablfe and )iloody sentiments. These trouble me less 
than the wind." ^ In 1834, Garrison ^ven started sl new department of the paper 
called "Refuge of Oppression" to highlight these attacks and denmciations. . 
Sometimes he offered editorial replies; sometimes he did not.^^ 

Of course, not all the material in The Liberatw was controversial. From 
the first, the paper performed the more murSiane organizational function of 
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publiciaing meetings and activities and publishing minutes and convention 
proceedings, , The Liberator also carried Infornational, inspirational/ and 
purely entertaining news and features. Its regular departments included 
children's stories, poetry, ladies' features, marriages and death notices, 
foreign and domestic news briefs, miscellaneous "brights," and a few adver- 
tisements for books, medicines, and boarding houses. Despite his reputation 
for dour earnestness. Garrison even included jokes in The Liberator — and 
soM were actually flinny. Thiough the content of the paper fluctuated with tjie 
flux of events, this diversity was never missing. Even on the day that Garrisoj 
printed his famous account of how he was nearly killed by the Boston mob of 
1835, the paper included the usual bri^ts and vanecdotes, ir^cludiiig an acco' 
of a "shocking homicide" in Grafton and an item about a ma;;i who trained his 




hq/gs to work in harness. 

/ 



41 • ^ . ^ , 

/ Garrison's editorial philosophy led him- into a kind of love-hate relation- 
/ship wfth public opinion," One of his favorite quotes was a ^line from Cicero,/ 
I which he had used ag"- the motto of the Journal of the Times ; "Reason shall 

prevail with us more than Popular Opinion," And throughout hil long career 

/ ' ■ " ' ■ " 

I on The' Liberator he seemed to gLory in public odium. When he retired he 

/ . ■ 

counted the paper's short subscription list as a badge of honor. Yet* he also 

believed that reason and popular opinipn could be brought together throu^ 

moral suasion and the power of the press, "We expect to conquer through the. 

majesty of public opinion," he^wrote in 1831. "Appalling as is the evil of . 

slavery, the press is able to cope with it; and without the agency of the 



press, no impression can be made, no plan perfected, np victory achieved. 



7 % ^ ' 

Like other abolitionists. Garrison believed that the American people. North and 
South, could be converted to the anit-slavery cause, throu^ the dissemination 
of information and sound argument. "Let information be circulated among them 
as prodigally as the light ol* heaven, and they cannot long act and reason as 
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they now do," he said. To thito end, one of the chief functions of an anti-slaveiy 

society mbt be "to scatter, tracts, like raindrops, over the land" and to help 

V 43 

start a hundred new periodicals devoted to the cause of emancipation* 

In short. Garrison idealized joumaliam# To him, joiirnalism was the ani- 
mator of" social life, for it served the two great functions of social reform: y 
agitation and discussion. Agitation is the function most often associated with 
the abolitionist press* But certainly agitation (or prophesy) was not Jill that 

Garrison had in mind for abolitionist journalism. Not Agitation, but discussion 

. ^ ■■' • 

— free inquiry among the members of a community of readers — seems to*'liave 

' V -ft 
been the chief work of The Liberator * Indeed, it might be argued that for 

Garrison, free discussion was^a substitute for government — a kind of demo- 
cracy without coercion* Ftoni the late 1830s onward, Qarrl^n rejected govern- 
ment in any form, includ^ing democracy, because all human governments rested*" ^ 
upon coercion and power. But Garrison did believe in putllp* sentiment, moral 
stiasion, and voluntar^jr refor^ organization as legitimate methods for change iji 
society. And' he believed that th*- fa»ess — as agitator and, even more important, 
as forum for free discussion — could and should lead the way. for Garrison, 

discussion was the essence of Jommallsm, Jourtiallsm was the essence of a J" 
perfect democracy. 



IV 

William Lloyd Garrison's Liberator , of course, was just one rather obscure 

point of li^t in the pluralist xmiverse^ that Tocqueville observed in American 

<• 

journalism. A thousand other American newspapers were also at work, gathering 
communities of readers about them. Together they made up the enormously complex 
system of. American social life and American democracy. Though^ Tocqueville was 
more interested than Garrison in the workings of journalism at this systemic 
level, he and Garrison were agreed that the purpose of newspapers lay with the 



collective thought and action of the groups, the i^jssociatione, the commxinitiee 
that grew up w^th them. If group action outside partisan politics was what made 
American democracy special, discussi(^ and agitation' were the necessary contri- 
butions of Journalism. For Tocqueviile, then, participation in Journalism was 
ohe phase — an iSicreasingly import&it phase — of participation in democracy. 
A participatory, as8ociati6nal,""group-based press may have been a good 

thing for American democracy, as Tocqueviile -thought; but this was not the 

f . • , , - . 

direction of the rei^dlution in American Joumaliam in the 1830s. Newspapers 

were indeed democratized, but not in the way that Tocqueviile foresaw. Instead, 

they were commercialized; that is, they were turned into consumer products to 

be -sold for profit in the marketplace along with the other new products of the 

industrial revolution. The participatory and associational nature of the newa- 

paper was increasingly subdued in this new world of the commercial popul^r^, 

prejss. » ' „ 

Neither, agitation nor discussion played a central role for theSe new 
"penny papgrs. " They continued both functions to some extent, especially in ^ 
the discussion of politics and in the promotion of local business. Some editors, 
^uch as Horace Greeley of the New Yoi^ Tribune , made valiant and partially 
successful efforts to carry some ^f the spirit of associational Journalism into 

A 

the commercial press. But, in general, the commercial papers were more inter-* 
estd^ in expanding circulations than in organizing communities of readers for 
political or social action. And agitation (perhaps unpopular "truth telling") 
and discussion (open access to^ a paper's columns) did nbt necessarily serve 
the circulation-building function. In place of Agitation and discussion, the 
penny papers and their descendapits preferred to report "the news" ~ that is, 
to tell I interesting stories of occurrences.^ In place of an active group 
of readers who participated directly in the Jownalism process, the readers of 
the commercial popular press became an audience of passive spiectators, watching 
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a great show trilat they were not a part of.^^ 



The asaociational^ pres^ould continue to develop in America in the late 
nineteenth century, btit^largely as a separate form of Journalism, increasingly 
far removed from the mainstream. The mainstream, flowing from the penny paper 
revolution of the 1830s and '40s, would have Uts virtues, including some 
democratic, political virtues. But reader participation — association 
building — would not be one of them. 
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chapter 2* Ity argunwit in this paragraph has to do with participation • The 
late-nineteenth-cent ury metro press ^ certainly^ had a role in biiilding a kind of • 
narban conmunity in the sense of a common frame of reference for^iverse peoples • 
But this was different from the active associational Journalism that Tocqueville 
lauded. 
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